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backwards and forwards. In a storm or strong breeze
the snow was carried to higher strata of the atmo-
sphere, which was so speedily filled with a close and
fine snowdust that objects at the distance of a few
metres could no longer be distinguished. Eut even
when the wind was slight and the sky clear there ran a
stream of snow some centimetres in height along the
ground in the direction of the wind, and thus prin-
cipally from N.W. to S.E. Even this shallow stream
heaped up snowdrifts everywhere where there was any
protection from the wind, and buried more certainly if
less rapidly, than the drifting snow of the storm, ex-
posed objects and trampled footpaths. The quantity
of water which in a frozen form is removed in this
certainly not deep, but uninterrupted and rapid, current
over the north coast of Siberia to more southerly
regions must be equal to the mass of water in the
giant rivers of our globe, and play a sufficiently great
role, among others as a carrier of cold to the most
northerly forest regions, to receive the attention of
meteorologists/

It is very generally stated in text-books of physical
geography that the Trade-wind regions are quite rain-
less. Maury expressed this positively in his c Sailing
Directions9 (vol. i. p. 38, 8th edition): ' We know from
observation that the Trade-wind regions of the ocean,
beyond the immediate vicinity of the land, are for the
most part rainless regions/ As regards the Atlantic
and the Indian Oceans, however, the recent investi-
gations of Koppen and Sprung * and of Von Danckel-
mann2 respectively, have shown that the evidence

1  Annalen der HydrograpJiie, 1880, p. 225.

2  Aus dem Arc/iiv der deutscken Seewarte, 1880.